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be urged against the double function assigned 
to Roman characters of about the same size 
in the third Stufe. A running series of para- 
graphs extending through the whole book, 
denoted by Arabic numerals and furnished with 
suitably indicated subdivisions, would be a de- 
cided improvement in a subsequent edition- 
The value of the work and my desire for the 
early appearance of a second edition are the 
occasion of this somewhat lengthy and minute 
review. 

Starr Willard Cutting. 
University of Chicago. 



DANTE. 

The Treatment of Nature in Dante's ' Di- 
vina Commedia,' byL. Oscar Kuhns. Ed- 
ward Arnold, 1897. 16 mo, pp. 208. 
Proffessor Kuhns, in his book on Dante's 
Treatment of Nature, has succeeded in mak- 
ing a very readable volume without in the 
least sacrificing accuracy. Both in readable- 
ness and in scholarship the book is infinitely 
better than Professor Palgrave's Landscape in 
Poetry, the only other notable book of the 
year in the same field. Professor Kuhns' 
statements are all definite and precise, and 
based on indisputable facts. There is not even 
one vague generalization. 

In the first chapter, we find that Dante 
means by Nature 

" those processes by which all earthly things 
come into being, and her activity is engaged 
by producing those forms which are shaped 
out of original matter, itself primarily created 
by God" (p. 4)- 

D inte diflfered from Aristotle and the ancients 
generally in sharply distinguishing between 
Nature and God ; from the modern world (the 
important distinction for us) in that 

" there is practically no evidence that he ever 
employed it in the modern acceptation of the 
physical world about us — the outward show of 
sea and sky, of river, hill, and stream and 
flower "(p. 13). 

In the chapter on Dante's conventional 
treatment of nature, (nature in its modern 
sense, of course) the author makes much use 
of the treacherous parallel passage. When 
we consider the pitfalls into which it has led, 
for example, many commentators on the 



Romaunt of the Rose, and even Professor 
Fumivall, we must admit that Professor 
Kuhns is eminently sensible. Dante, he tells 
us, knew the Latin writers well, and 

"these authors surrounded Dante's view of 
Nature with a learned and classic atmosphere: 
on seeing, for instance, a certain phenomenon, 
his mind would instantly recur to some pas- 
sage of Vergil or Ovid, and it is this fact he 
tells us about, rather than the actual details of 
the scene in question " (p. 23). 

This habit of mind is precisely characteristic 
of Chaucer and of the eighteenth century 
English poets. After pointing out many cur- 
iously close resemblances between Dante and 
medieval writers, Professor Kuhns says : 

'•There are a number of very interesting ver- 
bal resemblances between Dante and other 
medieval writers, by whom he could not have 
been in any way influenced. If these resem- 
blances are not mere coincidences, they can 
be due only to the widespread use of conven- 
tional figures and metaphors" (p. 42). 

Even if these resemblances are mere coin- 
cidences, they seem to me none the less indi- 
cations of Dante's conventional treatment, for 
when we see only what others see, we are 
quite likely to describe in the terms that 
others use. For instance, to most men, grass 
is green, and its greenness is naturally ex- 
pressed by different men in terms monoto- 
nously similar and conventional. 

Although in this second chapter, Professor 
Kuhns has tried to eliminate the conventional 
side of Dante's treatment of nature, in the 
rest of the volume we constantly meet with 
instances of another sort of conventionality 
which limited, not Dante's manner of treat- 
ment, but his subject-matter. Following his 
age Dante shows, for example, almost no ap- 
preciation of mountain scenery or landscape 
of any kind, of ruins, or of wild flowers. 
Dante's flowers all grew in a well-kept gar- 
den, and were mostly lilies and roses ; ruins 
he mentions only ; mountains he has climbed, 
but he dwells ou their difficulties, not their 
beauties ; and of the wonderful beauty of Italy, 
of the Riviera, Venice, Florence, he seems 
entirely oblivious. 

This prevailing conventionality of subject 
and treatment, however, serves only to empha- 
size the passages that show Dante's personal 
aud accurate observation. His minute and 
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precise description of the Inferno (so different 
from Milton's sublime but vague Hell) may 
owe its precision chiefly to a medieval habit 
of definite comparison, but the tender green 
of leaves just opened, the delicate pink of 
apple-blossoms, a sunbeam shining on a bed 
of flowers through rifted clouds, — such things 
Dante must have seen to describe so truly. 

Among many interesting details, Professor 
Kuhns points out ; the union, remarkable in a 
medieval poet, of the literary and scientific ; 
the absence of color in Dante's references to 
the sea (in this Dante is like Shakspere, who 
twice calls the sea red, twice green); the ab- 
sence of blue flowers in the Divina Corn- 
media ; the few references to the olive and 
vine, and to the favorite birds of troubadours 
and minnesingers, the lark and the nightin- 
gale ; the vague references to horses, and the 
mention of only the disagreeable traits of 
dogs, and (a point in which Swinburne resem- 
bles Dante) the constant references, especially 
in the Paradiso, to light. 

In the last chapter, we find that 

" All the references to Nature in the Divina 
Commedia, taken together, produce a picture 
which is at the same time broader and more 
detailed than anything we find among the 
ancients " (p. 183). " Of course, the great 
number of phenomena which Dante alludes 
to in his figures are general and well-known, 
many of them frequently used by his prede- 
cessors But there are other phases of 

Nature which Dante was the first to introduce 
into poetry, such as the hand bathed and 
smoking in winter, the change of color in 
burning paper, the lizard flashing across the 
sunlit road, and especially the phosphores- 
cent glow on water at night" (p. 186). 

Finally, though Dante follows the ancients 
in using Nature as a stage or background, 
he goes beyond them in that which more than 
anything else distinguishes the moderns from 
the ancients, — the so-called sentimental feel- 
ing for Nature; only in Dante it is "not so 
highly developed, not so self-conscious, and 
especially not regarded as of such high impor- 
tance in art" (p. 198). 

There are two instances of careless gram- 
mar, one on p. 143: "more cities and less 
unbroken forests;" "the other on p. 163: 
" passages ... are equally varied and beauti- 
ful as those." On p. i6r, is the first instance 



I have seen in serious literature of the word 
"Kinetoscopic." 

Edward Payson Morton. 
Indiana University. 



GO THJC GRAMMAR. 
Gotisches Elementarbuch. Von Dr. S. W. 

Streitberg. Heidelberg: Carl Winter's 

Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1897. i2mo, pp. 

xii, 200. 
Strettberg's Gotisches Elementarbuch er- 
scheint als zweiter band der unter seiner leitung 
herausgegebenen Sammlung von Elementar- 
biichern der AltgermanischenDialekte. Wohl 
mancher wird dem unternehmen bei seiner 
ankiindigung skeptisch gegenuber gestanden 
haben. Ein wirkliches desideratum war doch 
nach erscheinen von Holthausens Alfisland- 
ischem Elementarbuch und den gekurzten aus- 
gaben von Noreens und Braunes grammatiken 
nur fur das altsachsische und auch wohl fiir das 
mittelhochdeutsche vorhanden, welches letzt- 
ere einer ausfuhrlicheren behandlung bedarf, 
als Paul in seinem buche liefert. Jetzt wo 
neben Kahles tiichtiger leistung auch Streit- 
bergs buch vorliegt, werden diese bedenken 
schwinden. Namentlich wird das letztere 
sich neben Braunes grammatik mit vorteil 
benutzen lassen. So bringt die literarische 
und geschichtliche einleitung (p. 1-18) vieles, 
was man bei Braune vermisst und was der 
studirende nirgends so bequem beisammen 
findet ; und auch die syntax bringt bei aller 
kiirze das wesentliche in gediegener form, 
wobei die neuesten forschungen besondere 
beriicksichtigung gefunden haben. 

Ueber zweck und anlage des buchs spricht 
sich der verfasser ausser in dem vorwort des 
weiteren in seiner selbstanzeige (I. F. A. vii, 
248 fl). aiis, wo auch einige nachtrage und 
verbesserungen zu finden sind. Danach geht 
der verfasser in seiner darstellung ttberall vom 
laut aus im gegensatz zu Braune. Wieviel 
dadurch gewonnen wird, kann nur die praxis 
entscheiden, worin mir zur zeit noch er- 
fahrungen mangeln. So viel steht jedoch fest, 
dass diese anordnung zugleich die unsicher- 
heit unserer kenntnis gotischer lautwerte dem 
lernenden bedenklicher vor augen riickt. 
Ueber gotische phonologie sind gerade in 
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